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[Caius Gate of Honour, Cambridge. } 


Tue several colleges of which the University of Cam- 
bridge is composed owe, in the greater number of 
instances, their present wealth and importance as much, 
or more so, to the favours and benefactions of a suc- 
cession of patrons and friends as to the endowments of 
the original founders. To give, therefore, in our limited 
space, a separate history of each college would be 
useless, for it must either be, necessarily, a partial 
account, or else exhibit a catalogue of names uninterest- 
ing to the general reader, with details of endowments 
each very similar to the other. We must content our- 
selves with a general view. 

The Cam forms nearly a semicircle round the town 
-< ee There are two principal streets in the 

oL, V. 





town: the first, Trumpington Street, into which the 
road from London runs; the second, Regent Street, 
leading from the Colchester road. These two streets, 
under other names, meet at the opposite end of the 
town. Between Trumpington Street and the Cam is 
St. Peter's College, the oldest college in the University, 
and the first in order in entering the town from the 
London road; a little farther on, nearly opposite to 
St. Peter's, is Pembroke College; then, on the same 
side with St. Peter’s, filling up the space between the 
street and the Cam, are Catherine Hall, Queen’s College, 
King’s College, Clare Hall, Trinity Hall, Caius College, 
Trinity College, and St. John’s College, with the Senate 
House, and Public Schools and Library 4 the Uni- 
2 
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veri.v. On the same side of the street with Pembroke 
Colleve are Corpus Christi or Bene’t College, and 
Great St.-Mary’s, the University chureh. The remain- 
ing six colleges stan‘, each detached, in different parts 
of the town: Magdalene College on the north bank of 
the Cam ; Sidney College, Jesus College, Christ College, 
Emmauuel College, and the new foundation of Downing 
College, on the south and south-east sides of the town. 

Since the year 1520, a spirit of general improvement 
has pervaded the University, as a corporation, and the 
governing bodies of the colleges; the result has been a 
series of extensive alierations, and a number of addi- 
tions, in the university and college buildings. The 
increasing number of students annually resorting to 
Cambridge had rendered the existing accommodation 
deficient *; and the increasing value of the property of 
the University and of the colleges, and consequent 
augmentation of the funds, have not only, in many 
instances, enabled the accommodation to be extended, 
but have led to some fine architectural improvements. 
Of buildings erected since 1820 by the University, the 
chief are, the Observatory, begun in 1822 and finished 
in three years, but to which additions are now making ; 
and the Pitt Press, a splendid building, appropriated 
to the printing business of the University, which was 
opened on the 30th of April, 1831. The University 
has also purchased an old court from King’s College at 
the back of the Public Schools and Library, for the 
sum of 12,000/., which is to be appropriated to build- 
ings for the purpose of affording additional lecture- 
rooms, greater accommodation to the Library, and new 
offices for the dispatch of the ordinary business of the 
University. This court is now being pulled down: at 
a congregation held on May 12, 1836, designs for the 
new buildings were voted for. The beautiful old gate- 
way which belonged to the court has been purchased 
by Trinity College to be set up as an entrance to one of 
its quadrangles. 

Of college improvements, independently of extensive 
re-edifications, the chief are, the new quadrangle of 
Trinity College, called King’s Court, in honour of 
George IV., who contributed 10002, towards the ex- 
pense of erecting it, of which the foundation-stone was 
laid in 1823; the great quadrangle of King’s College, 
commenced in 1824; the new college of St. John’s 
(erected since 1824), connected with the old by a covered 
bridge, like a cloister, of which a view is given in the 
preceding Supplement; and the new front and court 
of Corpus Christi College. Additions have been also 
made to Christ’s, Emmanuel, Jesus, Sidney, Magdalene, 
and St. Peter's colleges; and important alterations are 
in contemplation for Pembroke College, for which a 
building fund is accumulating. 

The grounds belonging to those colleges which lie 
on the banks of the Cam are formed into walks, several 
of which are very pleasant, and a few afford picturesque 
views. The celebrated Dr. Richard Bentley, Master of 
Trinity College, was amongst the first who led the way 
to those improvements of the grounds which have con- 
verted a quantity of fenny land into drnamental and 
usefal pleasure grounds. “ He laid out,” says Bishop 
Monk, “ those beautiful walks on the opposite side of 
ihe river Cam which ate so great an ornament and 
convenience to Trinity College and to the University. 
This ground, previously called the Back Green, had 
been purchased above a century before by the exchange 
of more than thirty acres of land in the outskirts of 
Cambridge ; it appears, however, to have been left in 
its original state of a fen. In the year 1717 and 1715, 
the present walks were formed, and the beautiful 
«avenues of lime-trees—the very perfection of academic 
‘groves, were planted.” 
_ * In 1748 the numbers on the boards were 1500; in 1813, 
2805; in 1824, 4489 ; in 1836, 5467, . 
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Dyer, writing upwards of 
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twenty years ago, thus describes the grounds Of the 
colleges which skirt the Cam :— 

“'Phese grounds then,-as they are now disposed 
consist of several walks, with plantations of majestic 
elms, except one of a grand row of chestnuts, and two 
or three of limes. The walks.are in general straight, and 
Cam moves near them; not crowned about here with 
much of his sedge, nor yet with cheerful underwood, 
but with slow sullen course. Milton, therefore, was 
always for abusing him, whether writing in Latin or 
English*. The narrow bed of the river does not admit 
of large magnificent bridges, but one by the late Mr, 
Essex, an ingenious architect, formerly of this town, is 
of great elegance and universally admired. 

“It may be admitted that the public walks of our 
sister University have some superior charms over those 
we are now describing: the walks are generally more 
winding, without so many formal straight lines and acute 
angles; the trees have greater variety of foliage, (and 
consequently, you have bolder lights and shades,) and 
there is more of underwood and shrubbery amidst their 
fine oaks, beech, birch, andelms. * * But still our 
walks have their peculiar beauties, adapted to the place, 
and the walk planted with limes from Clare Hall foims 
a vista, lengthened, and of admirable effect. You might 
say, perhaps, that Oxford has not anything of the kind 
equal to this. Taking into consideration the beauty 
and grandeur of the several buildings to be seen from 
Clare Hall, or King’s College, Oxford must yield to 
Cambridge: nor must you say this is not Grasmere nor 
Keswick; there is no scene of the kind throughout all 
England that can be compared with these. The aspect, 
too, is the best that could be, both for the walks and 
effect on the adjoining buildingst.” 

Peter's House, or St. Peter's College, as already in- 
timated, is the oldest of the Cambridge colleges. It 
was founded by Hugh Balsham, or Bedesdale, as he is 
sometimes called, This was in the beginning of the 
reign of Edward I, Balsham was made Bishop of Ely 
in the year 1257, and this year is commonly assigned 
as the date of the foundation of the college. But Bal- 
sham, at first, only bought two hostles, or hospitia, 
which he formed into one house, in which students lived 
rent-free, but at their own expense, The house, or hos- 
pitium, did not become a college for many years after- 
wards—somewhere between the years 1274 and 1284, 
for the precise date is mot ascertained. The distinc- 
tion to be drawn between an hospitium and a college t, 
is, that the one was a kind of monkish or ecclesiastical 
house, which might rise or fall like an inn, according 
to its celebrity; the other, being founded by a royal 
license or charter, and endowed with property, became 
a legalised and perpetuated institution. Thus Peter 
House was at first merely an hospitium, in which, says 
Fuller, “ the students that lived therein (grinded for- 
merly by the townsmen with uneonscionable rents 
for the place of their abode) thankfully accounted 
themselves well endowed wit chambers and 
studies freely bestowed upon them.” Afterwards Bal- 
sham bestowed revenues on the house for the support 
of a master, or head, fourteen fellows, two Bible 
clerks§, and eight poor scholars; and having ob- 
tained a royal letter, license, or charter, beeame thus 
the founder of the first college in Cambridge Uni- 


* Hence in his “ Lycidas:” 
“* Next Camus, reverend sire, came footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge.” 


And in his Latin Elegies. 

+ Dyer’s ‘History of the University of Cambridge’ Pp. 232 
—234. 

t College is a word from the Latin, used to denote a collection 
of individuals (men or women) united for certain objects, or 
brought under certain rules—in fact, @ society, 

§ Bible clerks were originally appointed to read the Bible 
during the meals or refections of the fraternity. _ 
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versity. In the fourteenth year of Edward IT. (1320 
or 1321) there is a royal license for appropriating 


the advowsons of certain churches, to the value of 


40l. per annum, to the founding of houses for the use 
of scholars, notwithstanding a statute. Clare Hall, 
which is next in antiquity to Peter House, was founded 
in the first year of Edward IIL, a.v. 1326. It was 
originally an hospitium, or hall, called University Hall, 
founded by the then Chancellor of the University, in 
which students lived, as they did at first in Peter 
House, rent free, but at their own expense. Being 
burned down, it was rebuilt, endowed, and received a 
royal charter, through the means of Lady de Clare, 
grand-daughter of Edward I., from whom it takes its 
naine. Pembroke Hall was also founded by a lady, 
the Countess of Pembroke, in the twenty-fifth of 
Edward III. Her husband, it appears, had been 
accidentally slain at a tournament held in honour of 
their wedding, which affected the lady so much as to 
lead her into retirement, and to spend her income upon 
charity, of which the founding of Pembroke College is 
an instance. King’s Hall and St. Michael's Hall were 
founded in 1322 and 1324, but they Were merged in 
the great foundation of Trinity College. Merton Hall 
had the same end. We find mention of a hall of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary; and no 
doubt there were even at a late period many others, 


which have ceased to exist. 

Gonville and Caius College was founded by Richard 
Gonville, but it may be to have been re-fuunded 
by Dr. Caius, He was physician to Queen Mary, 
afterwards master of his own college, and zealously 
attached to its interests, and to those of the University 
at large. This worthy though eccentric man built 
three gates to the three courts of his college, on the 
first of which is inseribed ** Humilitatis,” the gate of 
humility ; on the second, “ Virtutis,” the gate of virtue ; 
and on the third, * Honoris,” the gate of honour: a 
view of this gate is given in the wood-cut on the first 
page cf this Number, Trinity Hall was founded by 
William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich. 

The founding of Corpus Christi or Bene’t College 
differs somewhat from all the others. [Bene’t is a 
contraction for Benedict.] All the other colleges were 
founded by individuals who either had a real love for 
literature, and were desirous of promoting its interests, 
or fell in with the fashion of the time, which pointed 
to the rich and noble as the supporters of feligion and 
science. But Corpus Christi College was founded by 
two societies, who had in view a particular object. 
These two societies were the gilds of the Blessed Virgin 
and Corpus Christi*, Gilds, or guilds, in early times, 
were not merely associations of individuals practising 
certain trades or ‘‘ mysteries,” but there were also 
many gilds for religious and charitable purposes. The 
two gilds which founded this college were associations 
which combined something of the character of a friendly 
society with that of an association for devotional exer- 
cises. Both sexes were admissible; the funds were 
appropriated to the relief of distressed and sick mem- 
bers; on the death of a member the society, in costume, 
attended the body to the grave; and sums of money 
were laid out in masses for the soul of the deceased. 
The society of Corpus Christi being rich and in a 
flourishing condition, proposed to found a college in 
which young persons might be trained up in academical 
learning, and -fitted for making supplications and 
masses for the souls of the fraternity. A union was 
proposed in the work by the society of the Blessed 
Virgin; and a license, or royal charter, having been 


* Corpus Christi, Body of Christ. We are apt, now-a-days, to 
recoil from the application of similar names to societies, collezes, 
and halls; but we should recollect that they were bestowed by 
Our aneestors from a sentiment of religious veneration, : 





procured, the college of Corpus Christi, commonly but 
wrongly called Bene't College, (from Benedict parish, 
in which the gild of Corpus Christi had its hall,) was 
founded. The societies have vanished, but their work 
remains. 

The college which was next founded far surpassed any 
of the previous foundations. This was King’s College, 
founded by Henry VI. He originally instituted a 
small seminary for a rector and twelve fellows, in the 
year 1441; but in 1443 he entirely changed his plan, 
and endowed the college for a provost, seventy fellows 
and scholars, (to be supplied in regular succession 
from Eton, founded and endowed about the saine time, ) 
three chaplains, six clerks, sixteen choristers, and a 
music master, (who now possesses also the office of 
organist,) sixteen officers of the foundation, twelve 
servitors for the senior fellows, and six poor scholars. 
King’s College has some peculiar privileges. The 
head of the college, called the Provost, has absolute 
authority within the precincts; and hy special compo- 
sition between the society and the University, its under- 
graduates (under certain restrictions) are exempt from 
the power of the proctors and other university officers, 
within the limits of the college; neither by usage do 
they keep any public exercises in the schools, or are 
any way examined for their bachelor of arts’ degree. 

The “ glorious chapel” of King’s College has been 
very frequently described. Its erection, owing to a 
number of opposing obstacles which interrupted and 
retarded the work, was spread over a period of nearly 
one hundred years. The foundation stone was laid in 
1446, by Henry VI. in person, who however did not 
cuntemplate the erection of a structure so exquisitely 
elaborated. The stone-work was completed in the reign 
of Henry VII.; the glass-work was not put up till the 
beginning of the following reign; and a great part of 
the casing of the chapel was not finished till 1532. 
The following general survey of the chapel is from 
Dyer's ‘ History of the University’ :— 

“ It is impossible for any one to approach this build- 
ing without reverence. The architectural skill of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is here displayed in 
its utmost perfection. It appears, from the will of the 
founder, Henry VI., that it is not built exactly accoid- 
ing to his original plan, but the work was con- 
tinued, though too parsimoniously, by Edward IV. and 
Richard IIT. ; the chapel, its roof, exterior decorations, 
turrets, and pinnacles, together with its interior ora- 
tories, and the glazing of the windows, were completed 
by Henry VI.; but the finishing hand was given to it 
by Henry VIII. As it now appears, it would not be 
sufficient to say, that, as an architectural work, it is the 
pride of Cambridge, and surpassés in magnificence any 
edifice at Oxford; it is allowed to be superior to every 
Gothic building in Europe, Without, the prodigious 
stones of which it consists,—the vast buttresses by: 
which it is supported,—the loftiness and extent of the 
building,—the fine proportions of the tower ard pia- 
nacles ;—and, within, the grand extended view, —the 
admirable arched roof, without the support of any 
pillars, displaying all the richness of its fine fau-work, 
—and the matchless paintings on its windows,—all 
combine to impress the beholder with emotions which 
can be better felt than described.” : 

In Dallaway’s ‘ Observations on English Architee-: 
ture’ are the following remarks on King’s College 
Chapel, which, in addition to an interesting description: 
of the building, give a brief condensed sketch of the’ 
progress of ecclesiastical architecture in England, frem 
its first rude efforts to the triumph of the -art:in the: 
construction of such a work as the one before us :-—~ 

“The great cause of our admiration, upon-the first: 
entrance into this chapel, is the unity.of -design ; fron 
which it appears to be smaller than ip reality, or, ¢haw 

2E2 
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on frequent examination it would do ;—a circumstance 
invariably happening to those who visit the church of 
St. Peter at Rome. The grand whole instantly fills 
the eye, without any abatement or interruption. When 
we find leisure for the detail, we may admire the infinite 
parts which compose the roof, and the exquisite finish- 
ing of the arms and cognizances of the House of Lan- 
caster; and regret that, being so large, they should be 
stuck against the finely-wrought pilasters, like monu- 
mental tablets in a parish-church. The stained glass 
heightens the effect of the stone-work, and gives it a 
tint which can never be produced by any wash of lime, 
with whatever substance it may be combined, when the 
light passes through diminutive squares of raw white 
glass. As so much is added to architectural excellence, 
how great soever it may be, by a sober and uniform 
tone of colour,—somewhat, if the expression be allow- 
able, between glare and sombre,—the modern im- 
provers of our cathedrals have shown judgment in 
abandoning the plain white or yellow which pervade 
the cathedrals of Ely and Wells. King Henry VI., 
as it is evident from the injunction he makes, in the 
instance of both his colleges, against superfluous 
masonry, never intended a roof so splendidly elaborate 
as that designed and perfected under the auspices of 
his successors. His objection was not to the difficulty 
or impracticability of the work, for several of great 


[The Pepysian Library, Magdalen College, Cambridge.} 
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extent had been erected prior to ‘ind during his reign, 
but to the enormous expense it would require. 

“ Considering, therefore, the roof of King’s College 
Chapel as the utmost effort of constructive skill, and 
the paragon of architectural beauty, it may not be irre- 
levant to offer a short view of the works of that nature, 
of sufficient celebrity, which had been previously finished 
in England. 

“The more ancient roofs in those cathedrals where 
the Norman style prevails were composed of wood, in 
rafters only ; but, in the progress of architecture, those 
were concealed by pannels, and painted in a kind of 
mosaic of several colours. The surface was even made 
flat by these means, as in the transept of Peterborough. 
The naves both of that cathedral and of Ely afford 
instances of the ancient timber roof. 

“ Of the vaulting with stone we have many examples 
of a date as early as the reign of Henry III. It was 
formed by groined arches, springing from corbels in 
the side walls between the windows; and when first 
invented was composed of plain ribs of stone, called 
cross-springers, with a key-stone in the centre of them, 
and the interstices were filled up with some lighter 
materials. ‘There was always a space of several feet 
intervening between the vaulting and the roof. As the 
principle of their construction became better known 


and practised ebout the reign of Edward [II, by the 
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more frequent and complicated intersection of the 
cross-springers, more ornament was introduced, and 
delicately-carved orbs and rosettes were added where 
unnecessary as to any architectural purpose. The arch 
of the vault was pointed, and that highly-embellished 
part of it did not at first extend many feet on either 
side the common centre. 

“This circumstance is remarkable in the choir at 
Lincoln, Our Lady’s Chapel at Ely, and many others 
erected in the early part of the fourteenth century. — In 
the choir at Gloucester this elaborate work is spread 
over the whole with equal profusion. To reach a higher 
degree of excellence, probably because a greater diffi- 
culty, the architects of the latter era invented an arch, 
flattened in the centre, and with the groins hemispheri- 
cally wrought. That particular species of architecture 
and carving called “ fan-work,” which, from its extreme 
cost and delicacy, had been hitherto confined to cloisters, 
small chapels, and tombs, was now applied to whole 
roofs, and with an equal defiance of expense and labour, 
made to supersede all the excellence of construction 
and finishing that had been previously attainable. It 
is a fair conjecture that this new method was either 
known to few of the master-masons, or was too ex- 
pensive for frequent adoption upon a large scale. 

“ The tradition that Sir Christopher Wren declared, 
that ‘ the construction of King’s College Chapel was 
beyond his comprehension, but that if any person would 
describe to him where the first stone should be placed, 
he would then be enabled to effect it,’ is not altogether 
deserving of implicit credit. Lord Orford took it from 
the notes of G. Vertue, who might have been told it, 
among other wonders, by the verger who showed the 
chapel. The point of difficulty will be solved, in a 
great measure, if, instead of contemplating the roof as 
a whole or entire work, we consider the space only which 
is contained within four buttresses as independent and 
complete in itself, and the connexion between each 
several compartment concealed, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a very surprising architectural effect of elonga- 
tion. One proof that the vault consists of many such 
parts, is the agreement with master-masons for each 
“ severey” or partition, to be engaged for as a distinct 
undertaking, and to be paid for in that proportion. 
Each “ severey” is bounded by two strong arches. 
Allowing this to be the case, the length ceases to be 
wonderful, excepting on account of the labour and 
expense. 

“‘ The hemispherical carved courses of the groins, as 
I am assured by a very able master-mason, might have 
been worked on the ground, and with the key-stones, 
though of a ton weight each, raised to that height by 
means of an ancient instrument called a “ Lewis,” of 
the powers of which a curious account appears in the 
tenth volume of the ‘ Archeologia,’ p. 223. My in- 
formant has frequently elevated stones of nearly twice 
the weight by the same means in the magnificent resto- 
rations at Arundel Castle. The idea that the carving 
was excavated from a solid arch, as the easier mode, is 
not worthy attention, nor would it have been very 
practicable where 

© Ancient art her dedal fancies played 
In the quaint mazes of the crisped roof.’” 

After this lengthened notice we can but briefly allude 
to the painted windows, in themselves, apart from the 
building in which they are placed, extraordinary works 
of art. These windows are each nearly fifty feet high, 
and are filled-with delineations of the principal events 
recorded in the Bible. 

Between the founding of King’s College and Trinity 
College—both royal foundations, the first the greatest 
college of its time, the second the largest and leading 
college of Cambridge—there were five colleges founded. 
‘These were Queen’s College, Catharine Hall, Jesus 
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College, Christ College, St. John’s College, and Mag- 
dalene College. ‘I confess,” says Fuller, “ building 
of colleges goeth not by planets, but by Providence; yet 
it is observable that * * * when one once brake the 
ice, many follow in the same beaten track of charity.” 
We may therefore pass over the history of each separate 
foundation, the details being very similar, observing, by 
the way, that St. John’s College, the second college of 
Cambridge, ranking next to Trinity College in extent, 
was founded by Lady Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond, mother of Henry VII., who also founded Christ 
College, and to whom the University is indebted for the 
first professorship which appears on its records. The 
history of Trinity College is thus given by the present 
Bishop of Gloucester in his ‘ Life of Bentley :’— 

“ It was founded by King Henry the Eighth, about 
one month before his death, and endowed with revenues 
taken from the dissolved monasteries. Its earlier years 
were somewhat clouded by the struggles between the 
Romish and Reformed Churches ; but upon the acces- 
sion of’ Elizabeth the foundation was completed, and 
placed upon its present liberalé footing, giving ample 
encouragement to the pursuit both of ornamental and 
useful knowledge, and opening the emoluments of the 
college, as rewards to the merit of the students, in the 
most unrestricted manner. Accordingly, we find that 
Trinity College rose at once from the infancy to the 
maturity of its fame: and from that epoch to the civil 
troubles in the reign of Charles I., a period of little 
more than eighty years, it flourished in a manner un- 
exampled in the history of academical institutions. The 
illustrious names of Lord Bacon and Sir Edward Coke 
stand at the head of a list of its members distinguished 
in the theatre of public life. During the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., a period when extraordinary 
attention. was shown to merit in ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, a greater number of bishops proceeded from this 
than from any other society; and it was observed, about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, that Trinity 
College might claim at the same time the two arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and no less than seven 
other principal prelates on the English bench. So 
greatly did theological learning flourish here, that when 
the present translation of the Bible was executed by 
order of James [., no less than six of the translators 
were found among the resident fellows of the college. 
In elegant literature it claimed an equal celebrity ; 
having, in addition to many of the Elizabethan poets, 
produced those two constellations of wit and learning, 
John Donne and Abraham Cowley ; while it boasts, in 
the next generation, the still more illustrious name of 
Dryden. So high was its reputation during the period 
of which we are speaking, that fellows of the society 
were chosen to fill the headships of other colleges in 
the University. 

“The civil troubles and the intolerance of the 
Puritans brought ruin and confusion upon this as well 
as other societies ; all the royalist fellows were expelled, 
along with Dr. Thomas Conder, the master, one of 
the most exemplary characters that ever presided 
over a college. The Restoration did not bring back 
the prosperity or the spirit that had been banished 
by the evil times; nor could the society recover the 
paramount station which it had so long maintained. 
There were indeed some circumstances — peculiarly 
auspicious to Trinity College. Dr. John Pearson and 
Dr. Isaac Barrow, two of the brightest characters 
which grace the period of Charles II., were suc- 
cessively masters. In the mean time the fabric nearly 
attained.to the state in which it continued till the year 
1824; the beautiful quadrangle, half of which had been 
built in the mastership of Dr. Thomas Neville, the 
Dean of Peterborough, and in a great degree at his 
own cost, was now eompleted by the munificence of 
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two restored fellows, Dr. Thomas Sclater, and Dr. 
Humphery Babington; and the noble library, an 
edifice unrivalled for magnificence and convenience, 
was erected by a subscription of the members, under 
the auspices of Dr. Barrow. Above all, the presence 
and example of Sir Isaac Newton might have been 
expected to sustain the spirit of a college, the scene of 
all his great discoveries, of which he continued many 
years a resident fellow. In spite of these advantages, 
the house was observed to decline in numbers and 
celebrity in the latter years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury*.” 

We cannot here enter into the details of Bentley’s 
connexion with Trinity CoJlege, nor the extraordinary 
contests which he maintained with the University and 
with individuals. He was appointed master in 1700, 
and died in 1742, at the age of eighty. Very nearly 
the one-half of his long term of mastership was spent 
in struggles which affected his official existence, but 
which arose not out of conflicting priuciples but 
tempers. 

Emmanuel College and Sidney College were founded 
in the years 1584 and 1598, which completed the num- 
ber of colleges, sixteen in all, until the year 1800, when 
the seventeenth, Downing College, received its charter. 
This latter college was founded according to the will of 
Sir George Downing, who died in 1749; but the ap- 
propriation of the estates and the granting of the 
charter were delayed by litigation. Nearly two sides 
of a quadrangle of the buildings of Downing College 
have been erected ; but owing to the want of funds it is 
uncertain when the college will be completed. 

The first college was founded towards the end of the 
thirteenth century; five during the fourteenth; four 
in the fifteenth; six in the sixteenth; and, after an 
interval of more than 200 years, the last college was 
founded in the last year of the eighteenth century, 

The finest view of a portion of the college and uni- 
versity buildings is to be obtained in Trumpington 
Street, where, on one side, is Great St. Mary's, on the 
other the Senate House, Public Library, and King’s 
College Chapel. ‘The Senate House, a fine structure, is 
almost thrown into the shade by its vicinity to the chapel. 
It is built of Portland stone ; its style of architecture is 
the Corinthian ; the interior is 101 feet long, 42 broad, 
and 32 high. The public business of the University, 
such as examinations, passing of graces, and admission 
to degrees, is carried on here, and strangers wishing to 
observe the ceremonies are admitted into the galleries, 
which are calculated to contain 1000 individuals. 
Great St. Mary’s is the University Church, in which, 
on Sundays and holidays, sermons are preached by 
graduates appointed in their turn by the vice-chan- 
cellor. 

The most munificent.of modern bequests to the 
University are those of Sir George Downing and Lord 
Fitzwilliam. The first, as already mentioned, is the 
foundation of a college, named after the donor; the 
second is that of the Fitzwilliam Museum. Lord 
Fitzwilliam died in 1816, and by his will gave his 
collection of curiosities, paintings, &c. to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, together with 100,000/. South Sea 
Annuities, the interest of which is to be appropriated to 
the erection of a suitable building for the Museum. In 
the meantime a temporary building is fitted up for its 
reception. The ground for a suitable structure for the 
Museum has been purchased and cleared ; and in the 
course of the present summer (1836) its erection will 
be commenced. 

While mentioning bequests we may allude to the 
Pepysian Library, the gift of the well-known Samuel 
Pepys to Magdalene College, of which he was a mem- 
ber. A view of the Pepysian Library is given in the 
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present Number. The publication of Pepys’s Diary, a 
few years ago, has thrown open many curious and in- 
teresting particulars respecting the domestic manners of 
the English towards the close of the seventeenth and com- 
mencement of the eighteenth centuries. ‘The following 
extract, referring to a visit he made to Cambridge, 
shows the ordinary routine followed in the election of 
university officers :— 

“ Up and between eight and nine mounted again, 
and so rid to Cambridge; the way so good that I got 
very well thither, and set up at the Bear; and there 
my cousin Angier come to fhe, and I must needs to his 
house; and there found Pr. Fairbrother and a good 
dinner. But above all, he telling me that this day 
there is a congregation for the choice of some officers 
in the University, he after dinner gets me a gown, cap, 
and hood, and carries me to the schools, where Mr. 
Pepper, my brotlier’s tutor, and this day chosen proctor, 
did appoint a M.A. to lead me into the Regent House, 
where I sat with them, and did vote by subscribing 
papers thus: ** Ego Samuel Pepys eligo magistrum 
Bernardum Skelton (and which was more strange, my 
old school-fellow and acquaintance, and who afterwards 
did take notice of me, and we spoke together) alterum 
é taxatoribus hujus Academie in ansum sequentem,” 
The like I did for one Briggs, for the other taxor, and 
for other officers, as the vice-proctor for Mr. Pepper, 
and which was the gentleman that did carry me into 
the Regent House.” 

On another occasion he visited liis own college “ as 
a stranger,” and a mixtare of gossip and feeling which 
the passage displays is amusing :— 

“ To Cambridge, the waters not being now so high 
as before. Here lighting, I took my boy and two 
brothers, and walked to Magdalene College ; and there 
into the butteries as a stranger, and there drank of 
their beer, which pleased me, as the best I ever drank; 
and hear by the butler’s man, who was son to Goody 
Mulliner over-against the college, that we used to buy 
stewed prunes of, concerning the college and persons in 
it; and find very few that were of my time.” 


On the 2nd of May, 1534, the University of Cam- 
bridge renounced the ‘supremacy of the Pope, and the 
next year surrendered to Henry VIII. all its charters 
and muniments, through its chancellor Cromwell, whom 
the king had appointed to receive them. ‘These records 
were restored about a year afterwards, and the Wii- 
versity was reinstated in the full exercise of its pri- 
vileges. From the death of Henry to the reign of 
Elizabeth, the University was in a disturbed and un- 
settled state; the great struggle carrying on between 
the two parties which divided the nation would, of 
course, affect the University materially. On Elizabeth’s 
accession the scale was turned; the Wniversity enjoyed 
the royal favour, and rested in peace till the breaking 
out of the Civil War in the reign of Charles I. This 
was a perilous and trying time. The University had 
early declared in favour of the king, and, as a natural 
consequence, suffered when the Parliament predo- 
minated. A majority of the masters and fellows were 
expelled from their colleges; troops were quartered in 
the town who were not over tender of the buildings and 
property of the University ; and commissioners came 
down to root out all traces of superstition. “ We pulled 
down,” say the commissioners, speaking of St. Peter's 
College, “two mighty angels with wings, and divers 
other angels, the four Evangelists, and Peter with his 
keys on the chapel-door, together with about one hun- 
dred cherubims, and many superstitions letters in gold. 
Moreover we found six angels on the windows, all 
which we defaced.” It is a wonder that the painted 
windows of King’s College Chapel escaped, but they 
are supposed to have been spared at the intercession of 
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Dr. Whicheote, who had been appointed Provost of 
King’s College by the Parliament, cr, as some con- 
jecture, by Oliver Cromwell himself, who retained a 
veneration for his alma mater, Cromwell had been a 
student of Sidney Sussex College. The Restoration 
prought a new series of ejections from office, but since 
that period the history of the University may be said to 
be merged in that of its colleges. ; 2 

When the University is honoured with a royal visit, 
Trinity College claims, by right, the reception and en- 
tertainment of the visitor. Queen Elizabeth, in the 
sixth year of her reign, spent five days at Cambridge, 
during which she visited all the colleges. James I. was 
fond of a visit to the University, being delighted with 
the dramatic entertainments which were produced for 
his amusement. ‘This facetious royal pedant expressed 
his predilection for certain colleges, by saying, that if he 
lived at Cambridge, he would pray at King’s, eat at 
Trinity, and sleep at Jesus. Queen Anne visited Cam- 
bridge in 1705, accompanied by her husband and her 
whole court. “ Alighting at the Regent Walk, before 
the schools, she was received by the Duke of Somerset, 
the chancellor, at the head of the University, and ad- 
dressed in a speech by Dr. Ayloffe, the public orator. 
From thence her Majesty went in procession to the 
Regent House, where, agreeably to ancient custom, was 
held the congregation of the senate, termed Regia 
Comitia, at which the University conferred degrees 
upon all persons nominated by the Royal command ; 
the presence of the sovereign dispensing with statutable 
qualifications and exercises. Afterwards the Queen 
held a court at Trinity Lodge, where she rendered the 
day memorable by conferring knighthood upon the 
most illustrious of her subjects, Sir [saac Newton. A 
sumptuous dinner was then given to the royal visitor 
and her suite, in the Hall of Trinity College, which 
had been newly fitted up and decorated. Whoever is 
acquainted with the large sums which alma mater has 
since expended on public objects, will be surprised to 
learn that she was then so poor as to be compelled to 
borrow 5001. for the purpose of this entertainment. The 
royal party, after attending evening service at the mag- 
nificent Chapel of King’s College, took leave of the Uni- 
niversity, and returned the same night to Newmarket *.” 

The last royal visit with which Cambridge has been 
honoured was that of George II. in 1728. On this 
occasion fifty-eight persons received the degree of D.D,, 
and other degrees were bestowed in great numbers. 
The banquet is described as exceeding in splendour all 
that had been previously witnessed on the shores of the 
Cam. The king took his leave in the evening, after 
marking his satisfaction with the University by a 
present of 2000/, towards the building of the Senate 
House. 

The students of the University are divided into 
classes, as briefly intimated in the last Supplement. 
The act of entering the University is called “ matricula- 
tion,’ on which occasion the student takes certain oaths 
to observe its discipline, &c.; and during his first year 
he is termed a “ freshman.” He may enter as a sizar, 
pensioner, or fellow-commoner. The sizar is the “ poor 
scholar” of ancient times, He had formerly a number 
of menial services to perform, such as waiting on the 
other students and fellows at dinner; and, in return, 
received his education and food gratuitously. This 
was not held to be any degradation; for the “ poor 
scholars” were in the habit of going about the country 
begging: and in a parliament held at Cambridge in 
the reign of Richard II., in 1388, a statute was passed 
(the 7th of that year) entitled “the punishment of 
beggars able to serve, and a provision for impotent 
beggars,” in which poor clerks of either university were } 
required to have the license of their chancellor in going 
about begging. 

* Monk's ‘ Bentley,’ vol, i., p, 183. i 
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The menial services which used to be éxacted of the 
sizars are long since abolished; and though, as the 
‘Calendar’ phrases it, they are “ generally men of in- 
ferior fortune, who usually have their commons free, 
and receive various emoluments ;”” yet any person going 
to Cambridge in the expectation of being able, as a 
sizar, to get over his term of education without cost, on 
account of receiving his “‘ commons free,” and of getting 
“various emoluments,” would find himself mistaken. 
The expenses of the sizar, even with the help of this, 
are considerable. In Southey’s ‘ Life of Henry Kirke 
White,’ the author says, “ Mr. Simeon promised to pro- 
cure for him a sizarship at St. John’s; and, with the 
additional aid of a friend, to supply him with 804. 
annually. His brother Neville promised 20/. ; and his 
mother, it was hoped, would be able to allow 15/. or 20/. 
more. With this, it was thought, he could go through 
college.” 

Claudius Buchanan, who came to London a poor 
adventurous Scotch youth, without money or friends, 
but who afterwards rose to eminence in the religious 
literary world, was sent to Cambridge at the expense of 
a benevolent gentleman: wishing to save his patron 
expense, he proposed to enter as a sizar in Queen’s Col- 
lege, but was dissuaded from it, and entered as a pen- 
sioner, 

There are two colleges which do not receive sizars— 
and in others the number is limited: but in all except at 
Trinity College, the gown of the sizar has a distinctive 
mark, This, along with little exceptions in the regulations 
which have come down from old times, and imply infe- 
riority in the sizar, are now regarded, with our altered 
habits and feelings, and the worship which is paid to 
rank and wealth, as affixing a kind of brand on the 
sizar. It is no wonder, therefore, if all who can pos- 
sibly help it, avoid entering as sizars, and enter as 
pensioners. The class of pensioners embraces the great 
body of the students, from the young man struggling 
with insufficient means to acquire a university educa- 
tion, to the youth whose parents can afford him a 
handsome yearly allowance. But we may here mention 
that there is not such a practical difference between 
the sizars and other students of Cambridge, as between 
the servitors and other students of Oxford. Sizar and 
servitor are usually defined as being synonymous in 
the two universities ; and in their origin they doubtless 
were: but the servitors of Oxford form a distinct caste, 
not mingling with the other students, while the sizars 
of Cambridge associate with the pensioners on a tacit 
understanding of familiarity and equality. ‘ Fellow 
commoners,” as the term imports, and as the Calendar 
informs us, “‘ are generally the younger sons of the 
nobility, or men of fortune, and have the privilege of 
dining at the Fellows’ table.” Of course the expenses 
of such students vary with the style in which they 
choose to live. 

Many of the sizars and pensioners endeavour to avail 
themselves of what are termed exhibitions and scholar- 
ships. These are endowments, like the bursaries in the 
Scotch universities, which are paid in money to the 
students who are fortunate enough to procure them. 
Some are in the gift of particular colleges, schools, &c., 
and there are a few in the hands of some of the city 
companies of London. The conditions on which the 
students receive the proceeds of these endowments are 
various, 'The number of exhibitions and scholarships 
in Cambridge is upwards of 830. Some are so low in 
value as 4/.; the rest run from that sum up as high 
as 70/. per annum. A few are paid in weekly instal- 
ments. There are a few scholarships in the gift of 
ihe university at large, the obtaining of which is counted 
a very honourable thing, because they are bestowed 
ov publicly testing the progress and ability of the 
candidates. The ‘* Craven scholarships,” founded by 
Lord Craven, yield the student an annual sum of 50/.. 
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There are also a number of prizes annually bestowed, in 
the shape of gold and silver medals, money, and books, 
in order to excite the energies of the students. The 
prizes for the encouragement of literature, free and 
open to the whole university, amount to upwards of 
1300/., three-fourths of which are given for classics and 
English composition, the remainder for mathematics. 
The amount of the annual prizes in the colleges is 
about 600/., two-thirds of which are given for the 
encouragement of classical literature. 

On entering college, the student has to deposit in the 
hands of the tutor a certain sum as caution-money. 
The caution of a nobleman is 50/.; of a fellow-com- 
moner 25/.; of a pensioner 15/,; and of a sizar 101. 
At all the colleges there are also certain fees to be paid, 
and a fixed sum for tuition, exclusive of whatever extra 
or private instruction the student may choose. The 
quarterly payments for tuition are, for a nobleman, 
10/.; for a fellow-commoner 5/.; for a pensioner 
2/. 10s.; for a sizar 15s, 

The student comes under the discipline of the college 
to which he has attached himself, which is ruled by the 
master, or head of the house, and the senior fellows. 
He must enter a particular college before he can ma- 
triculate, or have his name placed on the University 
Register. Minor transgressions of the college or uni- 
versity discipline are punished by pecuniary mulcts, or 
what are termed impositions, which are generally huge 
tasks assigned to the student; greater offences are 
punished by rustication, which means banishment from 
the University for a limited period; and gross offences 
incur expulsion altogether. The student is expected to 
attend morning-prayers, absence from which constitutes 
an offence ; and he must be within the college walls by 
a certain hour in the evening if he does not wish to 
incur another penalty. The college-gown is also re- 
quired to be worn by the student, as an article of dress, 
at all times. Should the proctors see any person whom 
they may suspect to be a student without this necessary 
appendage, they generally demand “ his name and 
college,” with a view to inflicting punishment. 

Whipping was a punishment inflicted on the students 
within the last two centuries. Dr. Johnson, in his 
* Life of Milton,’ says, “I am ashamed to relate what I 
fear is true, that Milton was the last student in either 
University that suffered the indignity of corporal cor- 
rection.” Johnson’s authority for Milton’s being whip- 
ped at college is an inference from some expressions in 
one of the great poet’s Latin Elegies ; but Todd, in his 
* Life of Milton,’ throws doubt upon it; and the fact 
probably was, that for some offence, real or supposed, 
Milton was “rusticated” for a short period. This, 
however, does not affect the general fact, that whipping 
was a punishment in use in the Universities. Milton 
was a sizar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

The court of the vice-chancellor possesses an exten- 
sive jurisdiction, both ofga civil and criminal nature, 
for the maintenance of “discipline, the punishment of 
offences, and the decision of causes in which any mem- 
bers of the University are concerned. The sole judge 
is the vice-chancellor, who acts, however, with the 
advice of his assessors: but an appeal lies against his 
decisions to the delegates, who are either three or five 
individuals chosen by the senate for that purpose. This 
academical court, though armed with great and compre- 
hensive authority, is by no means one of frequent resort. 
A vice-chancellor sometimes passes through his year 
of — without being once called upon to preside as 
judge. 

The various gowns of the members of the University 
attract the stranger’s attention who visits Cambridge 
for the first time. These habits are in their origin 
esclesiastical. Each different degree in the University 
has its different habit,—the doctor of divinity has three, 
one of which, a scarlet cloth gown with sleeves lined 
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with rose-coloured silk, a cassoc, sash, and scarf, is only 
worn’ on state, or what are termed. scarlet days. The 
dress in which he usually appears is a black-silk gown 
with full round sleeves. The different classes of sty- 
dents are known by their habits,—the nobleman, fellow- 
commoner, pensioner, and sizar, except at Trinity 
College, where there is no difference between the pen- 
sioner and sizar. But the gown for the same class of 
students is not uniform in all the colleges. 

The ecclesiastical patronage vested in the different 
colleges is very extensive, and consists of livings in a 
large number of the counties of England and Wales, 
Of these there are fifty in the county of Cambridge. 
The colleges have also the appointment of the masters 
to a number of schools, among which are, Westminster 
School and the Grammar School of Shrewsbury. 

The heads and fellows of the colleges are mostly all 
elective, the head by the fellows, and the fellows fill up 
vacancies among themselves. In these are vested the 
government of each college, and the appointment of 
the numerous subordinate officers belonging to each. 
The crown appoints to the mastership of Trinity College 
and the Bishop of Ely makes a selection from two 
candidates presented by the Fellows of Peter House, 
for the mastership of that college. The bishop also 
appoints the master of Jesus College. Gilbert Wake- 
field tells a humorous story of one of the’ masters of 
Jesus College, a Dr. Boldero, who is buried in the 
chapel. This gentleman had been treated with par- 
ticular severity during the protectorate, for his attach- _ 
ment to the royal cause; in which the Bishop of Ely 
had been an equal sufferer.. On a vacancy of the 
mastership, Boldero, without any pretensions to the 
appointment, plucked up his spirits, and presented his 
petition for the place to the bishop. ‘* Who are you?” 
said the bishop ; “ I know nothing of you, I never heard 
of you before!” ‘* My lord, I have suffered long and 
severely for my attachment to our royal master, as well 
as your lordship has. I believe your lordship and I 
have been in all the gaols in England.” ‘ What does 
the fellow mean? Man! I never was confined in any 
prison but the Tower.” ‘“ And, my lord,” replied 
Boldero, “ I have been in all the rest myself.” The 
bishop made Boldero master. 

The first professorship, (as previously mentioned,) 
which was founded in Cambridge, was the Margaret 
professorship of divinity, which takes its name from the 
foundress, Margaret, the mother of Henry VII. The 
celebrated Erasmus was made the Lady Margaret's 
professor of divinity in 1510. He was the first who 
read public lectures in Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Henry VIII. founded a number of professor- 
ships; several of the other professorships, as indicated 
by their names, were established by private individuals. 
Such is the Lucasian, founded by Thomas Lucas in 1663, 
and which was held for a time by Newton; the Piu- 
mean, founded by Dr. Plume, in 1704; the Woodwar- 
dian lecturer; the Lowndean professor of astronomy ; 
and the Norrisian and Jacksonian professors, Other 
offices have also been established by private individuals, 
—the Christian Advocate, whose business, during his 
tenure of office, is to reply to some particular point in 
the arguments of those who do not believe, wholly or 
in part, the Christian revelation, &c. 

Ray-—one of the first of English naturalists—gave 
an impulse to the study of botany at Cambridge: but 
it was not till many years after his time that a botanic 
garden was established. Dr. Richard Walker, Vice- 
Master of Trinity College, bought a piece of ground, 
about four acres in extent, for the sum of 1600/. This 
he formed into a garden, and presented it to the Uni- 
versity. In connexion with the garden there is a pro- 
fessorship of botany, founded by the University. 
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